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ADDRESS TO SLAVEHOLDERS 
BY WILLIAM RAY 

Are you republicans?—away! 
Tis blasphemy the word to say. 
You talk of freedom? Out, for shame! 
Your lips contaminate the name. 
How dare you prate of public good, 
Your hands besmear’d with human blood? 
How dare you lift those hands to heav’n 
And ask or hope to be forgiven? 
How date you breathe the wounded air 
That wafts to heaven the negro’s prayer? 
How dare you tread the conscious earth, 
That gave mankind an equal birth? 
And while you thus inflict the rod, 
How dare you say there is a God 
That will, in justice, from the skies 
Hear and avenge his creatures’ cries? 
‘*Slaves to be sold.”” Hark! what a sound! 
Ye give America a wound, 
A scar, a stigma of disgrace, 
Which you nor time can e’er efface, 
And prove, of nations yet unborn, 
The curse, the hatred, and the scorn! 


INCONSISTENCY OF AMERICA. 
BY DANIEL O'CONNELL. 

The Americans, in their conduct towards the slaves, 
were traitors to the cause of human liberty, foul detract- 
ors of the democratic principle which he had cherished 
throughout his political life, and blasphemers of that great 
and sacred name which they pretended to recognise. 
For, in their solemn league and covenant, the Declara 
tion of American Independence, they declared that all 
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men (he used their own words) have certain ** inalienab!c 
rights’’—these they defined to be, life, liberty, and tie 
pursuit of happiness. ‘l’o maintain these, they pleuged 
themselves with all the solemnity of an oath, m (no 
presence of Almighty God. ‘The aid which they invoked 
trom heaven has been awarded to them, but they have 
violated their awfully solemn compact with the ‘Deity, 
and set at nought every principle which they professed to 
hold sacred, by keeping two and a half millions of their 
fellow-men in bondage. In reprobation of that disgrace- 
ful conduct, his humble voice had been heard across the 
wide waves of the Atlantic. Like the thunder-storm in 
its strength, it had careered against the breeze, armed 
with the lightning of Christian truth. And let them seek 
to repress it as they may—let them murder and assassi- 
nate in the true spirit of Lynch law; the storm would 
wax louder and louder around them, till the claims of 
justice became too strong to be withstood, and the black 
man would stand up too big for his chains. It seemed, 
indeed—he hoped what he was about to say was not 
profanation—as if the curse of the Almighty had already 
overtaken them. for the first time in their political 
history, disgraceful tumult and anarchy had been wit- 
nessed in their cities. Blood had been shed without the 
sanction of law, and even Sir Robert Peel had been en- 
abled to taunt the Americans with gross inconsistency and 
lawless proceedings. He differed from Sir Robert Peel 
on many points, On one point, however, he fully agreed 
with him. Let the proud Americans learn that all par- 
ties in this country unite in condemnation of their present 
conduct; and let them also learn, that the worst of all 
aristocracies is that which prevails in America—an aris- 
tocracy which had been aptly denominated that of the 
human skin. The most insufferable pride was that shown 
by such an aristocracy, 

He would continue to hurl his taunts across the At- 
lantic. ‘These would ascend the Mississippi, they would 
descend the Missouri, and be heard along the banks of 
the Ohio and Monongahela, till the black man would leap 
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had framed to prevent the instruction of their slaves. 
To teach a slave to read was made a capital offence. 
To be seen in company with a negro who could write 
was visited with imprisonment, and to teach a slave the 
principles of freedom, was punished with death. Were 
these human laws, it might be asked? Were they not 
laws made by wolves of the forest? No, they were made 
by a congregation of two-legged wolves—American 
wolves—monsters in human shape, who boast of their 
liberty and of their humanity, while they carry the hearts 
of tigers within them. With regard to the attacks which 
had been made upon his countrymen by such men, he 
rejoiced at them. These proved to him that the suffer 
ings to which they had been subjected in the land of 
their birth, had not been lost upon them; but that their 
kindly affections had been nurtured into strength, and 
that they had ranged themselves on the side of the op- 
pressed slave. 
MAN CANNOT BE THE PROPERTY OF MAN. 
BY LORD BROUGHAM. 

Tell me not of rights—talk not of the property of the 
planter in his slaves. 1 deny the right—I acknowledge 
not the property. ‘The principles, the feelings, of our 
common nature, rise in rebellion against it. Be the 
appeal made to the understanding or to the heart, the 
sentence is the same that rejects it. In vain you tell me 
of laws that sanction such a claim! There is a law 
above all the enactments of human codes—the same 
throughout the world, the same in all times—such as it 
was before the daring genius of Columbus pierced the 
night of ages, and opened to one world the sources of 
power, wealth, and knowledge; to another, all unutter- 
able woes; such it is at this day: it is the law written by 
delighted to express his gratitude to those who had ef 
fected his emancipation. 

If there was one thing which more than another could 
excite his hatred, it was the laws which the Americans 
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the finger of God on the heart of man; and by that law, 
unchangeable and eternal, while men despise fraud, and 
loathe rapine, and abhor blood, they shall reject with 
indignation the wild and guilty fantasy, that man can 
hold property in man! In vain you appeal to treaties, to 
covenants between nations. The covenants of the Al- 
mighty, whether the old or the new, denounce such 
unholy pretensions. To those laws did they of old re- 
fer, who maintained the African trade. Such treaties 
did they cite, and not untruly; for by one shameful com- 
pact, you bartered the glories of Blenheim for the traffic 
in blood! Yet, in despite of law and of treaties, that 
infernal traffic is now destroyed, and its votaries put to 
death like other pirates. How came this change to 
pass? Not assuredly by parliament leading the way; 
but the country at length awoke; the indignation of the 
people was kindled; it descended in thunder, and smote 
the traffic, and scattered its guilty profits to the winds. 
One word before I sit down, and that shall be in ref- 
erence to those other countries which, by a singular co- 
incidence, obtained their freedom about the same period 
when we began our effective struggle—the Americans 
having obtained their political freedom about the time 
when Thomas Clarkson began to agitate the question of 
the slave trade, and the French having obtained their 
restoration to freedom in the very same month when 
Yorkshire enabled us, by the spirit which it then ex- 
hibited, to accomplish the great object of emancipation, 
for which we had previously so long struggled in vain. 
That being the case, is it not melancholy as it regards 
France—is it not unspeakably mournful—nay, is it not 
absolutely monstrous (I use the term without meaning 
offence,) as regards America—is it not matter of the pro- 
foundest wonder, that in a country which boasts of being 
the freest (and, politically speaking, it is one of the freest 
on the face of the earth,) should be the country which 
seems to cling the most closely to the slavery of the ne- 
groes, a slavery which, when compared with the fetters 
which they (the Americans) so nobly burst asunder, in 
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their resistance to the oppressions of the mother country, 
may be compared to straws laid upon the back of a 
camel? Can this endure—can such an anomaly be per- 
petuated—ean so gross, so violent, so egregious an in- 


~ = 
consistency continue among 13,000,000 of enlightened 
men? I pronounce it impossible. I have slways stood 


forward as the fast friend of America. I have no doubt 
that the advice I now give her in the spirit of candor and 
friendship, will be received by her in the spirit in which 
it is offered, 


What a day is this for the now, at last, emancipated 
isles of the sea! What a day is this for the oppressed 
and the oppressors of our own country! What a day 
for the blighted continent of Africa! What a day for 
the cause of impartial liberty—of crushed humanity 
throughout the world!! Thanks be to God that we have 
lived to see this day. Let us celebrate it. It is becom- 
ing to do so. It would be ungrateful not to. Let us 
celebrate this day, not bythe pomp and circumstance 
of military parades—not by glittering shows and deafen- 
ing noises—by the clattering drum—the discordant trum- 
pet—the clangor of arms, or the booming cannon. No! 
oh no! the event, which shall make this day dear to the 
latest generations of men, was not procured by carnal 
weapons. It was a moral triumph—a victory achieved 
by the power of truth—the sword of the Spirit, the word 
of God. The event we this day commemorate stirs with- 
in us emotions too deep for utterance in noisy exultation. 
On the 4th of July let the shouts of the people, if they 
may, fill the air—and, as a mighty wind, rend the 
mountains, and break the rocks in pieces—and let the 
roar of cannon shake as an earthquake the solid ground: 
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the Lord was not in the event they thus commemorate 
But the Ist of August is consecrated to the memory of 
an event that was accomplished not by human strength 
or stratagem. It was the Lord’s doing—and it is mar- 
vellous in our eyes. In it we see His hand. In it we 
hear His still, small voice. 


“No war or battle sound 

Was heard the world around ; 

But peaceful was the night,” 

In which, by moral might, 
The glorious deed was done. 


Ever let this day be hallowed! It must, it will be ever 
hallowed by the friends of humanity—for its return will 
bring to especial remembrance an event more auspicious 
to the cause of the poor and oppressed of our race, than 
any other event since the advent of the Messiah. Here- 
after the philanthropist will feel assured by the event of 
the Ist of August, that he need not despair of his object 
if it be a gocd one, and he be patient, persevering and 
fearless. It is not to be supposed that we can now al- 
ready appreciate all the importance of the event we cel- 
ebrate. We see its bearing upon the abolition of slavery 
in our own country, and throughout the world. In time 
to come, those who may be moved to attempt the extir- 
pation of some other mighty evil yet untouched, will look 
back for encouragement to the success of the British 
Abolitionists. This has gone far to establish this most 
animating doctrine, which all reformers need believe, 
that whatever ought to be done can be done—whalever is 
right is practicable. 

The abolition of slavery in the British West Indies, 
this day consummated, is a signal illustration of the 
omnipotence of truth—of the entire sufficiency of moral 
means to effect the subversion of the worst forms of 
human ill. It is a practical commentary—it is a living 
fulfilment of the promise of Jesus to his disciples, that if 
they only had faith they should remove mountains. For 
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what evil ever afflicted any portion of the human family, 
more monstrous—more mountainous—more deeply rooted 
—of longer standing, than slavery? Ina harsher or a 
milder form, it has prevailed in the world from the re- 
motest time. It originated in the barbarous practices of 
men who knew no better principle than that might gives 
right. Its foundations were laid in the lowest passions 
of the human bosom—revenge—pride—the thirst for 
gold—the lust of power—the love of ease. These are 
the base passions that gave being to slavery—and they 
are fostered by their offspring. ‘The common sentiment 
of mankind has acquiesced in this great iniquity—and 
even Christian moralists have attempted its justification 
No other abomination—except it be its nearest kindred, 
the custom of war—no other abomination is so strongly 
entrenched in the world as this has been for ages. But 
it has been successfully assailed—assailed in its worst 
form—at one of its strongest points—and completely car- 
ried! Blessed be God. we can say to-day completely 
carried!! And it needs not a prophet’s vision to foresee 
that this is but the precursor of other and greater vic- 
tories. 

African slavery no longer exists under the British 
Crown. It has this day passed away ainong the things 
that were. It has become a matter of history. 


THE AFRICAN CHARACTER. 
BY W. E. CHANNING. 


West India Emancipation has borne a singular testi- 
mony to the noble elements of the negro character. It 
may be doubted, whether any other race would have 
borne this trial, as well asthey. Before the day of free- 
dom came, the West Indies and this country foreboded 
fearful consequences from the sudden transition of such 
a multitude from bondage to liberty. Revenge, massa- 
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cre, unbridled lust, were to usher in the grand festival of 
Emancipation, which was to end in the breaking out of a 
new Pandemonium on earth. Instead of this, the holy 
day of liberty was welcomed by shouts and tears of 
gratitude. ‘The liberated negroes did not hasten as 
Saxon serfs in like circumstances might have done, to 
haunts of intoxication, but to the house of God. Their 
rude churches were thronged. Their joy found utter- 
ance in prayers and hymns. History contains no record 
more touching, than the account of the religious, tender 
thankfulness which this vast boon awakened in the negro 
breast. And what followed? Was this beautiful emo- 
tion an evanescent transport, soon to give way to ferocity 
and vengeance? It was natural for masters, who had 
inflicted causeless stripes, and filled the cup of the slaves 
with bitterness, to fear their rage after liberation. But 
the overwhelming joy of freedom having subsided, they 
returned to labor. Not even a blow was struck in the 
excitement of that vast change. No violation of the 
peace required the interposition of the magistrate. The 
new relation was assumed easily, quietly, without an act 


of violence; and, since that time, in the short space of 


two years, how much have they accomplished? Beau- 
tiful villages have grown up. Little freeholds have been 
purchased. ‘The marriage tie has become sacred. The 
child is educated. Crime has diminished. There are 
islands, where a greater proportion of the young are 
trained in schools, than among the whites of the slave 


i 
states. J ask, whether any other people on the face of 


I 
the earth, would have received and used the infinite 
blessing of liberty so well. 
The history of West India Emancipation teaches us, 


that we are holding in bondage one of the best races of 


the human family. The negro is among the mildest, 


gentlest of men. He is singularly susceptible of im- 
provement from abroad. His children, it is said, receive 
more rapidly than ours the elements of knowledge. How 
far he can originate improvements, time only can teach. 
His nature is affectionate, easily touched; and hence is 
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more open to religious impression than the white man. 
The European race have manifested more courage, en- 
terprise, invention; but in the dispositions which Christi- 
anity particularly honors, how inferior arggthey to the 
African! When I cast my eyes over our southern re- 
gion, the land of Bowie knives, lynch law, and duels, of 
‘‘ chivalry,” honor, and revenge; and when I| consider 
that Christianity is declared to be a spirit of charity, 
‘‘which seeketh not its own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil, and endureth all things,” and is also 
declared to be ‘‘the wisdom from above, which is first 
pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, full 
of mercy and good fruits;” can | hesitate in deciding, to 
which of the races in that land Christianity is most 
adapted, and in which its noblest disciples are most likely 
to be reared? It may be said, indeed, of all the Euro- 
pean nations, that they are distinguished by qualities 
opposed to the spirit of Christianity; and it is one of the 
most remarkable events of history, that the religion of 
Jesus should have struck root among them. As yet it 
has not subdued them. ‘The ‘‘ law of honor,” the strong- 
est of all laws in the European race, is, to this day, di- 
rectly hostile to the character and word of Christ. The 
African carries within him, much more than we, the 
germs of a meek, long-suffering, loving virtue. A short 
residence among the negroes in the West Indies im- 
pressed me with their capacity of improvement. On all 
sides | heard of their religious tendencies, the noblest in 
human nature. I saw, too, on the plantation where I 
resided, a gracefulness and dignity of form and motion, 
rare in my own native New England. And this is the 
race which has been selected to be trodden down and 
confounded with the brutes! Undoubtedly the negroes 
are debased; for were slavery not debasing, I should 
have little quarrel with it. But let not their degradation 
be alleged in proof of peculiar incapacity of moral eleva- 
tion. ‘They are given to theft; but there is no peculiar 
aggravated guilt, in stealing from those by whom they 
are robbed of all their rights, and their very persons. 
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They are given to falsehood; but this is the very effect 
produced by oppression on the Irish peasantry. They 
are undoubtedly sensual; and yet the African counte- 
nance seldog shows that coarse, brutal sensuality, which 
is so common in the face of the white man. I should 
expect from the African race, if civilized, less energy, 
less courage, less intellectual originality than in our race, 
but more amiableness, tranquility, gentleness, and con- 
tent. They might not rise to an equality in outward 
condition, but would probably be a much happier race 
There is no reason for holding such a race in chains; 
they need no chain to make them harmless. 


DUTY AND SAFETY OF EMANCIPATION 


Dramatis Persone. 
Jotia Mannine, a Young Lady. ~ 
ALBERT CRaAnsTON, | 
. . Lads. 
Epwarp Simmons, | 
Otiver Seward, a Fugitive Slave. 


Scene—Edward and Julia walking in a grove—they meet 
Albert. 

Edward. Good evening, Albert, I am glad to see you, 
for we were just conversing on some subjects in which 
we feel no little interest, and would like to have your 
opinion concerning them. 

Albert. Well, since there are so many things at the 
present day to excite our minds, it is difficult to guess, 
(although a yankee,) what you were speaking upon. 

Edward. We were talking about the poor slaves of 
our country, and wondering how any one could be so des- 
titute of the common feelings of humanity as to sanction 
in any way so abominable a system of oppression as 
American slaveholding. 

Albert. Oh! I guess you are getting to be one of 
those hot-headed abolitionists. I wonder if you would 
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be willing to give up your slaves, if you had them, and 
work yourself in a southern sun. You could not stand 
it all; and then what would you do for help ? 

Edward. Do? I would first make my slaves free, and 
then hire them as I would any other men. 

Albert. Yes, but that would be too expensive for your 
business, and bankruptcy and poverty would soon be 
your reward for your generosity to your slaves. 

Edward. No, Albert. I belieVe, if the southern 
| planters would emancipate their slaves to-night, and pay 

them a fair price for their labor, it would be for their 
| interest, as much more labor will be performed by a free- 
man under*the same circumstances, than by the same 
person when he feels the galling chain of bondage con- 
| tinually pressing on him. 























Albert. Yes, but great danger would arise to the 
people, should the slaves be emancipated. Do you not 
think so, cousin Julia? 

Julia. Why so, Albert 

Albert. Oh! they would wish to imitate their masters 
in living without work, and-would soon be compelled to 
starve, or live by robbing and plundering every one they 
could lay their hands upon. 

Julia. Well, Albert, you have really conjured up 
quite a scarecrow story. Why, this very necessity 
(which tends to insubordination in the slave) would stim- 
ulate the freeman—would induce him to labor—to labor 
willingly and cheerfully,—since he is his own master, 
and whatever he may earn is his own; and, with a bright 
prospect before him for the future, he would do more for 
the man who hired him, and treated him as a human 
being, in one week, than he he had done betore in thrice 
that time. 

Albert. Do you really think so? 

Julia. Yes, 1 do. Let me appeal to your own feel- 
ings. Would you be the same happy, active lad, if you 
were put into the situation of the slave, (allowing that 
you had a kind master?) Would you work as cheer- 
fully were you driven to it by a taskmaster as you now 
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do for your father, on his farm? Would not your better 
feelings be shocked, and paralyzed by such degradation? 

Albert. But, Julia, the slaves are an ignorant race of 
beings, and, from their very nature, seem only fitted for 
servants. 

Julia, But the slaves, if freed from the heavy yoke of 
bondage under which they now groan, would rise in the 
scale of life, and that, too, immediately. 

Albert. You give more credit to the energies of the 
blacks than I had supposed belonged to them, under any 
circumstances, 

Julia. We must not forget that they have always been 
a despised, outcast people, and have had but little chance, 
even when freemen, to advance much in the scale of so- 
cial life. 

Albert. Do you think, then, that they can be made 
useful citizens in the community, and stand on an equal 
footing with the whites? 

Edward. Do you observe that well dressed, intelli- 
gent looking man, who is coming towards us? He is a 
fugitive slave. It is but three years since he commenced 
taking care of himself, yet no one is more respected for 
ability and activity. Let us ask him some questions. 

{Enter Oliver Seward, | 

Edward. We wish to ask you the reasons which in- 
duced you to leave your master. Was he cruel in, his 
treatment of you? 

Olwer. He was not. I had a very kind master; but 
it is hard to be aslave. I struggled long between my 
affection for my mother and brothers, and my love o 
liberty—and might, perhaps, have remained a slave to 
this day, had it not been for a flogging which I received 
for breaking, accidentally, one of the plantation tools. 
This roused my spirit, and I resolved to effect my escape, 
or die, rather than submit any longer. 

Albert. But do you not fear that you may be sick, and 
unable to provide for yourself? You would then wish 
for the protection and care of your master, 
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Oliver. I hope to be able to guard against want in the 
case you suppose; but I would tar preter to die a FREE- 
MAN, than to hve a slave. 

Albert. Would the slaves be contented to remain and 
labor for their masters, if they were made free, and of- 
fered fair wages? 

Olwer. They would be glad to do so. The climate 
of the South is more agreeable to them than the cold 
winters of the Northern States, and they are attached to 
the places which have always been to them a home. 

Albert. But would not many of the slaves retaliate 
the injury they may have received, upon the masters, if 
they were emancipated? 

Oliver. Why should they? It is contrary to their 
nature to return injury for benefit. ‘They would then 
have none but the kindest feelings towards their masters; 
now, they cannot but think on the wrongs they endure; 
and the time must come, when, if those wrongs’are not 
redressed, the limit to their forbearance will be passed, 
and they will extort, by the strong hand of power, that 

justice so long denied. It is slavery, not freedom, which 
threatens violence to the masters. The happy results of 
emancipation in Mexico, Peru, Hayti, and the British 
West Indies, prove this, 
Albert. But do you think, Edward, that we are in any 
{ way responsible for this evil, as it exists in our country? 
Edward. I certainly do; for it is a moral blot on our 
country’s fame, which we must speedily wipe out, or it 
will mar its glory forever. 
Albert. I do believe slavery an evil, but I have not 
thought so deeply upon it before. The worst feature in 
7 it to my mind, however, is its cruelty in separating hus- 
bands and wives, and I had hoped that they did not feel 
so strong an attachment to re slatives and frie Is as we do 
Julia. 1am glad, Albert, you have mei oned that, 
for it is really a very sad view of the subjeci you have 
already seen, from the conversation of our friend Oliver, 
that their sympathies are as strong as ours; but to my 
mind, the consideration that mind and soul are enslaved, 
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or, more properly, destroyed, by the system, is sufficient 
to outweigh all others. 

Albert. Well, I do think we should act more con- 
sistently on so important a subject, and I will give it a 
better place in my heart than I have heretofore done. 

Edward. I hope you will think candidly and seriously 
on so momentous a question, and feel yourself bound to 
do all in your power to atone for past neglect. 


A TRIBUTE TO TRUTH. 
BY PATRICK HENRY. 


Ir is not a little surprising that the professors of Chris- 
tianity, whose chief excellence consists in softening the 
human heart, in cherishing and improving its finer feel- 
ings, should encourage slavery—a practice so totally re- 
pugnant to the first impressions of right and wrong. What 
adds to the wonder is, that this abominable practice has 
been introduced in the most enlightened ages. ‘Times 
that seem to have pretensions to boast of high improve- 
ments in the arts and sciences, and refined morality, 
have brought into general use, and guarded by many 
laws, a species of violence and tyranny, which our more 
rude and barbarous, but more jionest ancestors, detested. 
Is it not amazing, that at a tirae, when the rights of hu- 
manity are defined and understood with precision, in a 
country above all others fond of liberty; that in such an 
age, and in such a country, we find men professing a re- 
ligion the most humane, mild, gentle and generous, 
adopting a principle as repugnant to humanity, as it is 
inconsistent with the Bible, and destructive to liberty ? 
Every thinking, honest man rejects it in speculation ; how 
few in practice, from conscientious motives ! 

Would any one believe that I am master of slaves, of 
my own purchase? I am drawn along by the general 
incunvenience of living here without them. I will not, I 
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cannot justify it. However culpable my conduct, I will 
so far pay. my devoir to virtue, as to own the excellence 
and rectitude of her precepts, and lament my want of 
conformity to them. 

* * * Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and slavery ? Forbid 
it, Almighty God !—I know not what course others may 
take ; but as for me, give me liberty, or give me death ! 


THE HOLY WAR. 
BY G. S., BURLEIGH. 


Why rages the South, mid her bright, sunny rills, 
Where the bondman, unheeding, .s bent to the sod? 

Why scowls the stern North, on her rock-seated hills, 
As the spirit of Freedom is moving abroad? 

Ah! vainly they trust, in their arrogant pride, 

They can turn back the Truth in her conquerless tide, 

While onward she rushes, majestic and free, 

Like the Amazon’s wave, as it sweeps to the sea. 


Let them bind, if they will, the swift clouds as they run— 
The storm-bolt—the whirldwind—the tempest of hail— 
Turn back the red light to its home in the sun— 
Stay the ruin that rides on the wing of the gale; 
But they never shall bind, with a tyrant’s command, 
The Spirit of Freedom gone forth in our land, 
Or fetter the Truth, as she moves through the world, 
With her hand to the sword, and her banner unfurled. 


The war-cry of Liberty burs‘s on the ear: 
Her legions are charging with fetterless speed; 
Yet not in the strength of the buckler and spear, 


Or the prancing, in pride, of the iron-hoofed steed 
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The weapons of death are flung down to the sod, 

And the Truth in its pureness, made mighty by God 

To trample the minions of error in dust, 

Is their van-guard—their rear-ward—their strength, and 
their trust. 


And shall the oppressor, uprising in wrath, 
Turn back that free spirit, fast hurrying forth, 
Like an angei from heaven on her merciful path, 
‘Fo raise the poor bondman now crushed to the earth? 
Ognever! for lo, *tis the hand of the Lord 
That guideth that Spirit unerring abroad; 
His arm that is stretched o’er the perishing slave, 
From the power of the cruel and haughty to save. 


The hireling may prophesy falsely for gold, 
And the traitor turn back from the field of the fight; 
The shepherd sleep on, with the wolf in the fold, 
While the watchmen of Zion tell nought of the night, 
And the ‘‘ chivalric Southrons” rise up to their aid, 
With halter and faggot, with rifle and blade; 
But vainly are lust of dominion and pride, 
To check the strong impulse of Freedom allied. 


Though the Priest and the Levite pass by and are 
dumb, 
Her course is resistless, her triumph decreed; 
On her errand of mercy to man she shall speed, 

Till the day of his perfect redemption hath come— 
While the blackness of darkness, its banner shall wave, 
And the ‘‘damn’d how] the requiem” o’er Tyranny’s 

grave, 
And the last galling chain, on that terrible day, 
In the breath of God’s wrath shall be melted away 
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AUGUST. 


DIALOGUE ON SLAVERY. 
BY DANIEL HENSHAW. 
Dramatis Persone. 
Mr. Freeman, a New England Abolitionist. 
Rev. Dr. Futacresp, ‘ an Abolitiontst put” —1in other words, 
an apologist for slavery, a member of 
the American Board, &c. 
Col, BomBasto, a Slaveholder from the South. 
Tuos. TuRNWELL, Esq.,a Plante r from Barbadoes, formerly 
a Slaveholder. 
Miss Patron, a Distinguished Lady from the South, former- 
ly a Slaveholder. 

Scene—An Anti-Slavery Room in Boston, where a number 
of persons are asse mbled to make arrangements prepara- 
tory to the Celebration of the First of August. 

[Enter Mr. Freeman and Rev. Dr. Fullere d.| 


Rev. Dr. Fullcreed. Mr. Freeman, I understood you 
were to hold an informal meeting here this morning, pre- 
paratory to your celebration, and for free and friendly 
conversation among the friends of anti-slavery. Although 
{ do not agree with you in all your measures, you know I 
am friendly to the cause ; and as it is your practice to 
admit opponents as well as friends to a free discussion of 
our principles, | would introduce Col. Bombasto, a friend 
of mine, now at my house, a slaveholder, from the South. 
He was on his way to New Hampshire, but hearing of 
your celebration, he has made his calculation to be pre- 
sent, provided there is no objection. The Colonel isa 
very exemplary Christian, and a member of the Rey. Dr. 
Fullrobe’s church in Savanah, where I often visit, where 
I have a daughter and many friends, and where I am al- 
ways treated with the utmost hospitality and kindness. 

Mr. Freeman. Very well, Dr., bring on your slave- 
holding friend. We shall be glad tosee and hear you 
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both. A goodly number of our anti-slavery friends from 
a distance are already here, among whom are Mr. ‘Turn- 
well,’a wealthy and distinguished planter from Barbadoes, 
formerly a slaveholder ; and Miss Patron, an intelligent 
lady of family and rank, from the South. We have no dread 
of seeing and meeting our opponents; aye, and of laying 
our hearts open before them—of telling them all our prin- 
ciples, views and feelings. If a slaveholder comes into 
our meeting, we are not seized with horror and filled 
with fearful apprehensions of the result. We do not 
order him out of our meeting, and send a mob to seize 
him, drag him to prison and to court to be tried as a 
criminal, No; so far from sending him away, we invite 
him to a seat, and a part in our discussions, And we are 
also glad to see you, Doctor, and as many of your rév- 
erend and learned associates as choose to be present, 
although you keep the subject of slavery out of your 
churches, and refuse to read our notices from your pul- 
pits, and forget to mention the condition of the poor, 
oppressed slave in your prayers, while you are so fer- 
vently praying for the heathen abroad, and raising money 
to send him the gospel. 

Rev. Dr. Fullereed. Why, as to keeping slavery out 
of the church, out of the pulpit and our prayers, Mr. 
Freeman, I know you abolitionists have been in the 
habit of making objections, but there are difficulties at- 
tending the introduction of slavery. Some of our church 
members think it improper, and we dread getting the 
church divided by introducing exciting topics, For the 
same reason we omit the notices and prayers. But for 
the poor heathen there is no objection against praying or 
paving. 


Mr. Freeman. So you are governed by the fear of 


man, rather than the fear of God. The solemn injunc- 
tion, ‘‘ Break every yoke and let the oppressed go free,”’ 
has no application to you. Let me tell you, Doctor, 
there is’ too much of the Priest and Levite, and not 
enough of the good Samaritan, in our modern clergy. 
They turn aside ‘from present distress, to relieve distant 




































sufferers, ‘‘ This ought ye to have done, and not to 
have left the other undone.”” But you are afraid of ‘ di- 
viding the church’’—afra:d of doing your duty—you 
cannot trust in God for the result, J say, a corrupt 
church ought to be divided, and the offensive members 
cast out. ‘‘ First pure, then peaceable,”’ is the doctrine, 
asl read it. If an eye offend thee, pluck it out; even 
if a right hand offend, it should be cut off, and severed 
from the body. If we are to have blind leaders of the 
blind, we may expect the ditch will have its due. Priests 
that love the praises of men—that love to be called 
Rabbi, and love the uppermost seats in the synagogues, 
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are as plenty in these days as they were in the days of 


Christ ; and I had almost said, our churches seem as 
much lost to the spirit, and bound up in the forms of re- 
ligion, as were the Jews of old. So long as you fellow- 
ship men-stealers, thieves and robbers, in your churches, 
you will find it difficult to perform your whole duty ; and 
especially if the fault is more in yourselves, Doctor, you 
will be inclined to omit ‘‘ the weightier matters of the 
law.” 

Rev. Dr. Fullereed. 1 think you call our brethren of 
the South by hard names. Your language generally is 
too harsh toward slaveholders. I do not think they are 
so bad, or so much to blame, as you represent. Many 
of them are good Christians but hold! Here comes 
my friend from the South, whom I mentioned. He can 
speak for himself. Col. Bombasto, shall | make you 
acquainted with Mr. Freeman. 

Mr. Freeman. 1am glad to see you, sir. They ad- 
vance and shake hands. | 

Rev. Dr. Fullcreed. Mr. Freeman is one of our prin- 
cipal abolitionists, and was just calling me to an account 
for not refusing to fellowship such men as yourself, who 
hold your fellow-men in bondage. You can now speak 
for yourself, Colonel, and I wish you would give your 
own views as to slavery, as to slaves, and the justice and 
propriety of holding them in bondage. 

Col. Bombasto. Why, as to my views, gentlemen, | 






































can give them freely, and in a few words. LI. believe, 
first, that the slaves are better off now than they would 
have been in Africa.. Second, that they are incapable 
of taking care of themselves. Third, that if there is 
any thing wrong in slavery, we are free from the guilt, 
for the slaves were forced upon us by the British Goy- 
ernment, while we were under that authority. The slaves 
are well provided for—are treated with kindness—and 
are, many of them, church members, and good Christ- 
ians, and are contented and happy. The northern peo- 
ple are wrongly informed on this subject. The slaves 
tare better than your free people of color do here in 
New England. I verily believe that the negroes were 
born to be slaves, and that the Bible itself clearly sanc- 
tions slavery. Our most pious people are slaveholders. 
I believe that liberty, m its purity, cannot exist without 
slavery—that a personal knowledge and constant sight of 
slavery is necessary to teach men the value of liberty— 
that men of the North know nothing of slave ‘ry, and 
have aothing to do with it. ‘These are my sentiments. | 
should now like to hear yours, Mr. Freeman. 

Mr. Freeman. So you make God a respecter of per- 
sons, and a God of injustice. You consider liberty the 
greatest blessing on earth, and yet you are willing, and 
think it right, that a large portion of the human ‘family 
should be “deprive -d of it, because God has clothed them 
with a different dress—a darker skin. I believe as you 
do, and much more abundantly, as to the value of liberty. 
I believe that all men ought to possess it—that all are 
‘born free and equal ;’’ and as to your throwing off the 
responsibility of slavery from yourselves to the British 
Government, Colonel, it is quite out of the question. 
When we threw off the British Government, and adopted 
a free government, you might, and should, as some of the 
states did, throw off this, the worst and most barbarous 
feature to be found under the old government. Even the 
British themselves have since rid themselves of this ig- 
nominy, at great expense. As to the consistency of 
slavery with religion, I think even your good friend Dr 
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Fullcreed will hardly go with you in sentiment. But I 
see here Miss Patron, a friend to religion, formerly a 
slaveholder, from the South. As you will not allow that 
northern people know any thing of slavery, or have any 
thing to do with it, we will hear what one of your own 
southern sisters will say on the subject. Miss Patron, 
permit me to introduce you to Col. Bombasto, from 
Georgia, who has just been entertaining us with a eulogy 
on the glories of slavery, especially its consistency with 
religion, and its benign and happy effects on Christianity. 
Let us, if you please, have your views, founded, as they 
are, on experience 

Miss Patron. Does Col. Bombasto pretend to say 
that the influence of slavery is faverable to religion ? 

Mr. Freeman. Yes. He says your most pious people 
are slaveholders, and many ot the slaves are church 
members, and good Christians—are well provided for, 
and contented and happy. Now I should like to know 
your opinion, 

Miss Patron. Well, I must say in the outset, that I 
cannot agree with Col. Bombasto in any of these asser- 
tions. It is true, there are some slaveholders who are 
not guilty of any of the more aggravated cruelties which 
are common, and who provide well for their slaves. This 
is especially true with regard to many of the house ser- 
vants. 

Col. Bombasto. Well, Miss Patron, J wish you would 
give us such facts as have come within your own knowl- 
edge, and such as may be relied on. Have you ever 
seen or known of any outrageous conduct toward slaves ? 
Are not many owners of slaves members of the same 
church with their slaves, and kind-hearted and exemplary 
Christians ? 

Miss Patron. Why, Col. Bombasto, my knowledge 
in this respect has not been very extensive, but those I 
have known, Christian professors as well as others, have 
considered it a part of their duty to whip with severity 
their slaves for very trifling offences. This I say of 
house slaves. It is generally acknowledged, and never 
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disputed, that field slaves are treated with greater hard- 
ship and cruelty. 

Col. Bombasto. But give us facts, Miss Patron— 
something which may be relied upon, What are the 
facts relating to the piety and exemplary walk of slave- 
holders ? 

Miss Patron. Well, Col. Bombasto, I have just been 
reading the testimony of Mrs. Angelina Grimke Weld 
on this very subject ; and as she will be allowed by all 
to be good authority, and has the happy talent of ex- 
pressing herself with great clearness, | will use her own 
languag 

‘| saw nothing of slavery in its most vulgar and re- 
pulsive forms. I saw it in the city, among the fashionable 
and the honorable, where it was garnished by refine- 
ment, and decked out for show. A few facts will unfold 
the state of society in the circle with which I was fa- 
miliar, far better than any general assertions I can make. 

‘I will first introduce the reader to a woman of the 
highest respectability—one who was foremost in every 
benevolent enterprise, and stood for many years, | may 
say, at the head of the fashionable elite of the city of 
Charleston, and afterwards at the head of the moral and 
religious female societythere. It was after she had made 


e, She says: Reading. | 





a profession of religion, and retired from the fashionable 
world, that I knew her ; therefore I will present her in 
her religious character. This lady used to keep cow- 
hides, or small paddies, (called pancake sticks,) in four 
different apartments in her house; so that when she 
wished to punish, or to have punished, any of her slaves, 
she might not have the trouble of sending for an instru- 
ment of torture. 


‘* For many years, one or another, and often more, of 


her slaves were flogged every day; particularly the young 
slaves about the house, whose faces were slapped, or 
their hands beat with the ‘ pancake stick,’ for every tri- 
fling offence—and often for no fault at all. But the 
floggings were not all; the scoldings and abuse daily 
heaped upon them all, were worse : ‘ fools’ and ‘ liars,’ 
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‘sluts’ and ‘ husseys,’ ‘hypocrites’ and ‘ good-for-noth- 
ing creatures,’ were the common epithets with which her 
mouth was filled, when addressing her slaves, adults as 
well as children. Very often she would take a position 
at her window, in an upper story, and scold at her slaves 
while working in the garden, at some distance from the 
house, (a large yard intervening, ) and occasionally order 
a flogging. I have known her thus on the watch, scold- 
ing for more than an hour at a time, in so loud a voice 
that the whole neighborhood could hear her ; and this 
without the least apparent feeling of shame. Indeed, it 
was no disgrace among slareholders, and did not in the 
least injure her standing, either as a lady or a Christian, 
in the aristocratic circle in which she moved. After the 
‘revival’ in Charleston, in 1825, she opened her house 
to social prayer-meetings. ‘The room in which they were 
held in the evening, 
heard around the family altar, and where she herself re- 
tired for private devotion thrice each day, was the very 
place in which, when her slaves were to be whipped with 
the cowhide, they were taken to receive the infliction ; 
and the wail of the sufferer would be heard, where, per- 
haps only a few hours previous, rose the voices of prayer 


and where the voice of prayer was 


and praise. This mistress would occasionally send het 
slaves, male and female, to the Charleston workhouse, 
to be punished. One poor girl, whom she sent there to 
be flogged, and who was accordingly stripped naked and 
whipped, showed me the deep gashes on her back—I 


might have laid my whole finger in them—large preces of 


flesh had actually been cut out by the torturing lash. She 
sent another female slave there, to be imprisoned, and 
worked on the tread-mill. This girl was confined sey- 


eral days, and forced to work the mill while in a state of 


suffering from another cause. For ten days, or two 
weeks after her return, she was lame, from the violent 
exertion necessaty to enable her to keep the step on the 
machine. She spoke to me with intense feeling of this 
outrage upon her, as a woman. Her men-servants were 
sometimes flogged there; and so exceedingly offensive 
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has been the putrid flesh of their lacerated backs, for 
days after the infliction, that they would be ke pt out of 
the house—the smell arising from their bodies bei ‘ing too 
horrible to be endured. ‘They were always stiff and sore 
for some days, and not in a condition to be seen by 
visitors,” , 

Mr. Freeman. Well, Colonel, as this lady was ‘‘ at 
the head of fashion and of the moral and religious so- 
ciety,” you will admit this to be a fair specimen of the 
piety you spoke of. 

Col. Bombasto. It is a pretty strong case, I must 
acknowledge, and pretty well authenticated. 

Mr. Freeman. She appears to have shown her faith 
by her works. This, too, let it be remembered, was the 
fashion in Charleston, the most learned and refined city 
in all the South. If this is a specimen of the most ex- 
alted and refined piety, what must it be among the vul- 
gar? Verily, their tender mercies are cruelty. 

Col. Bombasto, It is strange that I have never seen 
such instances; when I have lived at the South all my 
days. 

Mr. Freeman, It is strange, indeed. But, Colonel, 
this case is mildness itself compared with some that we 
could relate, which come to us equally well authenti- 
cated. A gentleman who has resided several years at 
the South as a teacher and preacher, gives no better 
account of the Rev. Mr. Davis, who, it will be recollected, 
came all the way from Georgia to attend our anti-slavery 
anniversaries in Boston, in 1841, and who was treated 
with great attention and respect by our pro-slavery cler- 
gymen, and with great forbearance and candor by the 
anti-slavery people. But the same gentleman relates an 
anecdote which took place under his own eye and ob- 
servation. He was in company with a slaveholding 
church-member, when one of his slaves, who was also a 
member of the same church, was seen returming home 
very early one morning, which showed that he had been 
away the night before, contrary to rule. Without ask- 
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ing the slave why he had been absent, or giving him any 
opportunity to tell why, or to defend himself, he called 
his bloodhounds and set them on to this poor slave and 
brother church-member, and ordered them to tear him 
to pieces. The poor slave got himself into a corner of 
the fence, and there, with a walking-stick, or club, 
which he held in his hand, kept them off till he found they 
were like to kill him, when he succeeded in getting on 
the top of the fence, all the time begging for his life. On 
this, the master and brother church-member drew his 
pistol, and told him him he would shoot him dead if he 
did not surrender himself to the bloodhounds, which he 
did: and, after being shockingly lacerated and mangled 
by these fierce animals, this master, this monster, call- 
ed them off. The slave was then permitted to give 
an account of himself. He was a millwright—a very 
ingenious workman, as well as an industrious, faithful, 
honest slave, and exemplary Christian, A neighbor had 
broken the wheel of his mill. There was no other man 
but this slave who could mend it, and it was necessary it 
should be done without delay. He was sent for, but 
could not finish the work till into the night, when, by the 
slave laws, it was a high crime for him to go home, and 


he was compelled, after finishing the work, to stay till 
day-light. After this very satisiactory account, and in 
view of the inhuman cruelty and torture inflicted upon 
him, this monster master, and church-member, was asked 
why he suffered the bloodhounds to mangle and lacerate 
the slave, when he coolly replied, it would have hurt the 
training of the bloodhounds, and set them a bad exam- 
ple, to have called them off without doing their work ! 

Col. Bombasto. And yet, Paul sent back a slave to 
his master, Philemon. — 

Mr. Freeman. Yes, and Paul also cautioned his 
brethren to ‘‘ beware of dogs.’ But if the church-mem- 
bers in those days had been as much like bloodhounds 
as ‘‘our southern brethren,” Paul, instead of sending 
back the slaves, would have cautioned them to beware 
of their masters. Perhaps he had reference to these 
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monsters in the shape of men, when he said, ‘‘ beware of 
dogs.” 

Col. Bombasto. Well, whatever others may haye done, 
I am willing my slaves should tell how they have been 
treated. I know they are attached to their master, and 
[ am willing, Mr. Freeman, that you should inquire of 
them. ‘I have a female slave now with me in Boston, 
who came on from the South with me, and I defy you, 
Mr. Freeman, or any of your anti-slavery folks, to get 
her away. In { fact, they ‘made the attempt last year, 
(for she has been on here before now,) and they got out 
a writ of habeas corpus and took her, but she would not 
hear a word about leaving her master. She loves him 
and her own condition too well. 

Mr. Freeman. Not too fast, sir; the abolitionists can 
tell you a story worth two of that. Your boasted slave 
has already left you: she went home last year only to 
see her husband, concert measures for clearing him, and 
bringing away her own substance—all of which she has 
already accomplished. She is free ; and, the next you 
will know, her husband will be free also. So you see, 
Colonel, by this instance, that the love of liberty is nat- 
urally implanted in the human breast, so deeply, too, 
that even your good treatment cannot restrain them, when 
liberty is once set before them, 

Col. Bombasto. Aside.) Is it possible that all this can 
be true? [then turnmg to Mr. F.| Well, whatever delu- 
sion may be carried to the slaves’ minds in the sound of 
liberty, 1 belive they are incapable of taking care 
of themselves—that they were born to be slaves—and 
that if they were set at liberty, a general slaughter of 
the whites would be the inevitable consequence. 

Mr. Freeman. Why so in the slave states, any more 
than in the West India Islands, where the proportion of 
the blacks is much greater. [Enter Mr. Turnwell.| But 
here comes Mr. Turnwell, a planter from one of those 
Islands, who was once a slaveholder, and can tell us 
all about the revolution and its effects on those Islands, 
Mr. Turnwell, let me introduce you to Col. Bombasto, a 
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slaveholder from Georgia, who has just been expatiating 
on the glories of slavery, and the danger of immediate 
abolition. You are the very man to give us the result of 
your own experience, which | wish you would do direct- 
ly, as it is about time we were gone. 

Mr. Turnwell. Well, I must confess I have some 
compassion for the poor deluded slaveholders. 1 was 
formerly one myself, and thought, as they now think, 
that there is no safety in setting at liberty a large body 
of slaves, as they would retaliate upon us, and cut 
their masters’ throats. Truth has taught me, that it is 
never too late to repent of doing wrong—that it is always 
safe to do right. Our colored people bear a much larger 
proportion to the whites than in your southern states ; 
and when they were all to ge set at liberty at once, we 
were under the most fearful apprehensions for the con- 
sequences. We smile now, when looking back on those 
groundless fears. The poor slaves were too much over- 
joyed at the result to harbor any malice, envy, or ill-will, 
toward their former masters. It is enough that the ser- 
vant be as his master. The large sum which was paid 
us by the English Government we also feel to be a gra- 
tuity, for without pay, the slaveholders would have been 
greatly benefitted. The slaveholders needed liberty as 
well as their slaves, and they received it at the same 
time. They are now free from the care and anxiety of 
supporting their workmen, and of much of the expense. 
They accomplish much more labor than they did while in 
bondage, and support themselves at a less expense. 
That is, 100 hogsheads of sugar cost the master less now, 
in the free state, than it did formerly in the slave state. 
At the same time, crimes are greatly diminished,and mor- 
als improved. In fact, our jails are now nearly useless. 
Churches and schools are multiplying, and we now know 
the luxury of living in peace, harmony and happiness. 
There is no part of the world where a person could sleep 
all night with his doors unlocked, with a trunk full of 
gold and silver in the doorway, unlocked, with more 
safety than in the island where I live. Let me assure 
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my friend Col. Bombasto, that slavery, from beginning 
to end, in all its bearings, is a miserable delusion—a 
mere work of the devil. | Exeunt omnes. | 
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Slavery must pass away. 
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Last night of Slavery. 
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Shall gild with his rising the land 
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Last night of Slavery. 
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2 Let the bondmen be glad! 





For their King in his might, 
Who his glory hath clad 
With a garment of light, 
In the waters the beams of his chambers hath laid, 


And in the green waters his pathway hath made. 


3 No more shall the deep 
Lend its awe-stricken waves, 
In their caverns to steep 


Its wild hurden of slaves; 


The Lord sitteth King, sitteth King on the flood, : 

He heard, and hath answer’d the voice of their 7 
blood. 

4 Dispel the blue haze, f 

Golden fountain of morn! a 

With meridian blaze i 


The wide ocean adorn: 





The sunlight has touch’d the glad waves of the sea, 


And day now illumines the land of the free 
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The day of Jubilee. 
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{the joy-ful day, When Tytanny’s proud sway, 
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2. Trump of glad ade -bi - lee! E-cho o’er land and sea, 
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| Stern as thegrave, Shall to the ground be hurl’d; And Freedom’s flag, unfur!’d, 
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Freedom for all! Let the glad tidingsfly, And ev-’ry tribe re-ply, 
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Shall wave through-out the world, O’er ev - ’ry 
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The Offering 
Will be published monthly—each number to contain 16 pages, besides 
the cover. 
TERMs.—To single subscribers, 374 cents per year. But to encourage 
its circulation, 
Four copies will be sent to one address for one dollar. 
Payment in advance. When orders are received without the money, 
one No. only will be sent until payment is made. . 
iG These terms will be strictly adhered to in all cases. 
G> Letters and Communications should be addressed (post paid) to J. 
A. Collins, 25 Cornhill, Boston. 
$F ‘The circulation of this little work will depend upon the interest 
which the friends of the cause exhibit to increase the subscription list. 
§G- All who receive this number are respectfully requested to act as a- 
gents, and forward the money to the subseriber, 
J. A. COLLINS, 25 Cornhill, Boston. 
{> Will the friends aid in increasing the subscription list of the Of- 
fering? It is the CHEAPEST Periodical in the land. 


DOCTOR HITCHCOCK, 
DENTIST, 
98 Court Srreet, Boston. 
AUTHOR OF THE TOPULAR WORK ON THE ‘PRESERVATION OF 
THE TEETH,” AND THE RECEIVER OF THE PREMIUM 
AT THE MECHANICS’ FAIR. 


Dr. H. attends to the insertion of ARTIFICIAL TEFTH, from one to 
an entire set. The Teeth used are a superior article, and most perfectly 
resemble the natural teeth. They will always retain their color, and do 
not in the least taint the breath. 

{G Particular attention paid to filling decayed teeth, rendering them 
useful and void of pain. 

EXTRACTING TEETH, 

Dr. Hitchcock has an Improved Touth Extractor, for removing Teeth, 
which is superior and far preferable to the old fashioned instruments. Its 
popularity and excellence require no other recommendation than the fact, 
that during the past year it has removed more than FIVE THOUSAND 
TEETH. Price 25 cents. 

All operations warranted, and charges satisfactory. 

*,*Specimens of teeth may be seen ut the office, 
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